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NEW TERMS. 
ITHOUT the aid of advertising, or 


any of the usual methods of inducing 
subscriptions, the CrrcuLar has still a con- 
stantly-increasing subscription list. In many 
instances persons write to us, that, having seen 
a number of the paper accidentally, and there- 
by for the first time become acquainted with 
its publication, they are induced to send for 
it. Some pay for it the nominal price, and a 
few make gifts of greater amount; but a ma- 
jority of those who take it, prefer to receive 
it on the free terms at which it is offered, and 
pay nothing. To this latter class we have 
just as good feeling in sending the CrrcuLaR, 
as toany. ‘They are equally welcome to it, 
with those who pay ten times its cost. Money, 
we are determined, shall never enter into con- 
sideration in regulating the interchange of 
truth so dear and valuable as that of Bible 
Communism. 

But the time has come when we think it 
right to introduce a slight modification of 
terms to our non-paying readers, which, while 
it does not violate the freedom with which the 
CrrcuLaR will continue to be offered to them, 
will secure us against needless waste, 
through the negligence of persons or post- 
masters, in not stopping the paper promptly 
when it is not wanted. In some instances we 
have reason to think that large packages of 
our paper have been sent to distant post-offi- 
ces, addressed to different names, for years 
after the parties who ordered them had re- 
moved, or ceased to take them from the office. 
In such cases the paper is simply wasted, or 
confiscated by the negligent post-master, for 
his private benefit. With our increasing list 
we cannot afford to suffer from such misappro- 
priations. We desire that every man, woman 
and child who honestly wants to read the paper, 
shall have a copy ; but that we may be able to 
carry out this liberal intention, we must see to 
it, that none are thrown away in a useless 
manner. 

To guard against this, as well as to give us 
the satisfaction of knowing that we are deal- 
ing with a living constituency, we propose 
that the terms of Tus Circunar, hereafter, 
shall be as follows: 

FREE TO ALL, on condition that those receiv- 





ing it, SHALL WRITE TO US AT LEAST ONCE A 
YEAR. In other words, non-paying subscribers 
should renew their application for the paper, 
at or before the commencement of each vol- 
ume. ‘To those who thus communicate with 
us by letter, or otherwise, the paper will be 
continued another year. But the failure of 
any subscriber to notify us of his wish to have 
it thus continued, will be taken as an indica- 
tion that he does not longer wish for it, and 
accordingly, at the close of the volume his 
subscription will be stopped. This rule, of 
course, applies only to non-paying readers, 
and not to those who may have overpaid in 
advance, and who are thus entitled to a con- 
tinuance without the above condition. To 
those who choose to pay a yearly subscription, 
the nominal, price will remain as now—one 
dollar per year. 

Our friends, we think, will see at once the 
propriety of the new rule, since it imposes but 
a trifling task upon them, and will protect us 
from suffering needless waste by the neglect of 
others. 

In accordance with this plan, we shall expect 
to receive a word of communication from all 
our subscribers who desire to read the Crrcv- 
LAR for the coming year (with the exceptions 
noted above), between this and the 21st of 
March next, or the close of the volume. A 
single sentence will be sufficient, as, “* Please 
to continue the CircuLaR to me for another 
volume,” with the writer’s name and address 
appended. Anything additional in the way of 
expressions of sentiment, or of information inter- 
esting to us as journalists, will of course be ac- 
ceptable. To those thus communicating with 
us, the CrRcuLAR will be gladly continued, and 
the names of others will be dropped from the 
list. 


FAITH AND WORKS. 
HOW THE 0. C. GOT ITS INDUSTRY. 

[Those who have read the two previous Circu- 
LARS will need no introduction to the following 
third evening’s Ta!k by J. H. N.:] 

HILE [am in the historical vein, J 

am disposed to touch upon a few more 
points, or rather enlarge upon some points 
already touched upon, and I shall proceed 
without much regard to unity, except the 
unity of the general subject of the sources of 
our prosperity. 

I threw out the idea last night that, in a 
certain sense, our Community is a joint-stock 
company. Mr. Sears, a leading man of the 
North American Phalanx, in a conversation I 
had with him, gave me to understand that one 
cause of the dissolution of that Association 
was, that a portion of the stock of the Com- 


pany was held by men who did not belong to 
the Association. A juint-stock company was 
formed, in which any one was free to invest, 
and men bought into the stocks, and so had a 
vote in the control of the family affairs, who 
did not belong to the society. We have no 
joint-stock of that nature. Our joint-stock is 
of this character: ‘The man who invests in it, 
puts in not only his property, but himself also, 
and his wife and children if he has any. And 
if he has no property, but only puts himself in, 
he becomes a stock-holder by virtue of investing 
himself. And that has been the case with 
many of our best members. We see that 
New York and New Jersey contributed com- 
paratively little money. Aside from the 
Putney contribution, the bulk of what was 
put in, came from Northern Vermont, and 
came mainiy from farmers. But you will ob- 
serve that most of the New York and New 
Jersey members are mechanics. Here are 
the two Burts, the two Hamiltons, Mr. New- 
house, Mr. Inslee and Mr. Campbell, from 
New York and New Jersey—all mechanics ; 
and the control of the business of this Communi- 
ty has fallen very much into the hands of these 
mechanics, who did not contribute much to the 
capital. Mr. Erastus Hamilton, who brought 
no money of any consequence, is now the 
head of the business of the Community. Mr. 
Campbell has been chief of finances for sev- 
eral years. Mr. Inslee and Mr. Newhouse, 
are the acknowledged fathers of our manu- 
facturing business ; while Mr. Jonathan Burt is 
reverenced, not only as the local founder of the 
Community, but as one of the most able and in- 
defatigable of our business-managers. In these 
cases, and others that | might mention, the fact 
seems to be, that the persons themselves aro 
more valuable than any amount of money they 
could have brought. And in our idea of joint- 
stock, that should be constantly borne in mind ; 
our stock is not mere money, but persons and 
money. 


In this connection it may be observed that, 
though the men who came from Northern 
Vermont and brought the most capital, were 
farmers, and not mechanics, yet the sons of 
these farmers have grown to be some of our 
best mechanics. Joel Higgins, Leonard Dunn, 
Homer Barron and Roswell Hawley, all 
children of the Vermont colony, have been 
the vertebrae, so to speak, of the trap-busi- 
ness, and had a great deal to do with our man- 
ufacturing success. 


We have become what we are, asI said 
last night, by virtue of our industry on the one 





hand, and our original capital on the other. 
Those two elements have been the tather and 
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mother of our success ; and those two elements 
are a duality, of which the capital is the dy- 
namic, and industry the conspicuous member. 
Capital, in the nature of things, precedes indus- 
try: industry is founded on capital. Those two 
things, capital and industry, correspond in their 
nature to what might be called in theological 
language, grace and works. The capital we 
have received, has come by God’s providence in 
connection with the truth preached in the paper. 
I said last night, that I could claim that [ won 
that money. It was well enough to say that, 
in the way of boasting against works; but I 
will put it in other language, and say, God has 
given us our capital. We owe our fundamen- 
tal basis of capital, and that is to say, the dy- 
namic element of our success, to good luck and 
God’s gift ; and that corresponds to grace. On 
the basis of that, we have gone on and subse- 
quently increased that capital; and this in- 
crease may go by the name of works. 

One thing more in the secret history of our 
success. Though we have gone back and 
traced the roots of our prosperity in the trap- 
business, to Mr. Inslee and the machine-shop, 
I must say in all honesty, that I think I my- 
self quickened that business into life. I en- 
listed in it as a private, it is true, but I be- 
came the soul and inspiration of it. In the 
same way, you remember, though I was 
avery ordinary musician, I became the soul 
of the musical band. What was my function 
in those two organizations ? It was this: I en- 
tered into both as the representative of the 
communizing, democratic power of inspira- 
tion, asserting that anybody could become a 
musician, and ‘anybody could become a trap- 
maker. I carried the free republican spirit into 
both of these organizations against the worldly, 
professional spirit, which excludes all but par- 
ticular geniuses. Mr. Newhouse held the door 
of the trap-shop hard shut, and almost locked, 
against the Community as a whole, and believed 
that only certain individuals could be trusted 
to make traps. I was the first to get into the 
forbidden ground. When I came here from 
Brooklyn, in 1853, Mr. Newhouse had ini- 
tiated two or three young men that he thought 
decidedly promising, and otherwise his business 
was a close corporation. However, I had an at- 
traction for the shop, and he admitted me; and 
I began fumbling round to get hold of the 
trade. He permitted me to do some of the 
simplest parts of the work. But I was not 
contented ; I soon began to push further, and 
by and by one of the young men taught me to 
split bows, and another taught me to weld bows, 
and finally Homer Barron took me by the hand 
and led me step by step through the whole 
business. Homer and I got in love with each 
other. Our band was then just starting, and 
we were both members and very enthusiastic. 
We would drill away at the music every noon, 
and then go down to the trap-shop and talk 
about it over our work. We became very 
much attached, and this play of the affections 
had something to do with the revolution in the 
trap department. He inducted me, and then 
we brought others in, and before a great while, 





the whole Community were making traps, and 
there was no waiting for special genius. 

I donot mean any- disrespect to Mr. New- 
house, in saying that his shop was a close cor- 
poration. ‘lhe professional spirit invariably 
prevails in such businesses, and there is some 
reason in it. The truth is, that without a 
real miracle such things cannot be done as 
were done in the growth of our trap-business ; 
and in the light of mere human wisdom, it 
was right for Mr. Newhouse to assume that 
the business could not be communized. 

Moreover in justice to him it should be said, 
that we owe to his particularity, and profes- 
sional spirit if you please, the nicety and 
faithfulness with which our traps have been 
manufactured. He has steadily criticised all 
bad work, and endeavored to keep the standard 
good and as near perfection as possible. He 
has been placed in a trying position. It is 
the fashion of the world that a man should 
hold his trade as a kind of mystery. Mr. 
Newhouse had the aristocrats of the machine- 
shop coming down upon him from above, and 
me with the whole Community at my heels com- 
ing up from below, alllike the Goths and Van- 
dals, invading the territory of his mystery. It 
was necessary in order that the business should 
be enlarged and become the supporting man- 
ufacture to a great Community, that it should 
be liberalized so as to take in the machine- 
shop and all Mr. Inslee’s wisdom and power 
on the one hand, and my communizing spirit on 
the other. Mr. Newhouse was perplexed, but 
he kept his temper, and adhered to his purpose 
to make a good trap. He did well. 

The method and results of my bringing the 
whole Community into the business, is well 
illustrated in the case of Mr. Reynolds, who 
was brought up a saddler and never had 
handled a blacksmith’s hammer in his life. 
His experience was this: He went into the 
trap-shop as sledge-man for Homer Barron, 
who worked on the springs. After a while 
Homer became disabled, and the springs were 
likely to fall behind. I suggested to Mr. R. 
to try his hand at the forging. The thing to 
be done was to hold the heated steel in the 
tongs with one hand, turning it from side to 
side between the strokes; smiting with the 
hammer in the other hand, alternately with 
the sledge-man; keeping time, right hand 
with left, and both with the sledge; and all 
the while working the material artistically to- 
ward the spring shape, so adroitly and surely 
as to finish at a single heat. R. thought 
he might as well try to lift a mountain. I 
said, You can do it; and on the strength of my 
faith he was persuaded to try. In less than 
an hour he could make a tolerable spring, fit 
for finishing. He kept on, and in a very 
short time attained the most remarkable _profi- 
ciency, beating Homer on time, and aston- 
ishing himself and everybody else. I well re- 
member a pile of five thousand springs that soon 
lay around him, “ heaps upon heaps,”’ like the 
Philistines around Samson. He often refers 
to that experience as miraculous, and says he 
never was so happy in his life. 





That is-the way the trap-business grew. In 
fact, the growth of that business and all 
the prosperity attending it came by faith, and 
not by “ the works of the law.”” Mr. Newhouse 
let in the Community by faith; he submitted 
to my faith at least, if he had none himself. 
Mr. Inslee was a man of faith. He joined 
himself to us, not as a business man merely, 
but because he believed in God and the gospel 
of salvation from sin, and because he believed 
in me. So that whether we look at our industry 
on the one side, or our original capital on the 
other, it has all come by faith and not by vir- 
tue of any “ natural laws.” 

In all human history we see that the tendency 
is to begin in the spirit of faith, but to drift away 
by works, into trustimg in one’s self and the 

wers of nature. My hope and effort in this 
talk about the Community is, that we may turn 
back to our beginning, and see and know where 
our power and wealth have come from—re- 
member our God and not trust in ourselves or 
mere machinery or natural laws or human in- 
dustry. That should be the moral for us to 
gather from it ull, and it should result in a re- 
vival of faith among us. There is no reason 
why we should not have the same faith now— 
no reason why those who put their money, 
themselves, and their families into the Commu- 
nity, should not spend their lives and have 
their being in the same element of faith that 
they had at the beginning, and see that it 
extends from themselves to their children, with 
all its power of miraculous life, health and sal- 
vation. There is no reason why all our women 
should not be perpetual examples of the same 
faith which was in Harriet Holton. We should 
live as seeing Him who is invisible—walk 
with God and do all things with reference to 
the eternal recompense. 

We shall certainly be a happy people if we 
hold on to our faith—the faith once delivered to 
the saints—the faith once delivered to us, and 
which has been our cloud by day, and our pillar 
of fire by night. We have been a very suc- 
cessful people because we have had this faith, 
and not because we have had worldly wisdom 
and hard-working men. Those who attribute 
our success to hard work, and the wisdom of 
science and finance, do not know anything about 
the history of this Community. We are a 
prosperous people. because we have had faith, 
and faith has connected us with God. God’s 
inspiration and providences have worked with 
us. Other people may prosper by some other 
cause, but this is the cause of our prosperity. 

I have the impression that all the really 
fruitful and successful work that has been done 
in the Community, has been done in the man- 
ner related by Mr. Reynolds; it has been 
sport to those engaged in it, and not hard work. 
It has had all the blessedness of grace, because 
it is the gift of God. God has given us our 
industry as well as our capital—it is all grace. 


CONCERNING SOME OF THE CHEMICAL 
* COMPOUNDS. 
ILICA (SiOg), on account of its hard, un- 
changeable character, we have described as 
serving for a sort of frame-work to this human 
dwelling-place that God has built. Let us now 
give attention to a few of those softer and more 
pliable substances of which the finishing and 
furnishing of the building is made. We will 


speak briefly of the history and offices of the 
liquid, water, (HO), of carbon in its pure state, 
and as combined with oxygen, forming the gas 
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carbonic acid, (COg), of quicklime (CaO), and of 
the mixed gases constituting atmospheric air. 

I recollect that when I was a boy, [ once in- 
quired of a mechanic, in my greenness, why it 
was that he did not use maple and beech for the 
mouldings and finishing of the houses he built ? 
He told me it would cost tov much work, and 
wear and tear of tools. I should judge that the 
Great Architect had the same objection to using 
silica in finishing the world. At all events, 
he seems to have chosen for that purpose such 
materials as are easily transported and trans- 
muted into various forms, by the ordinary pow- 
ers of nature as we find them at work all around 
us. 

With a view to trace the history of the sub- 
stances we have now mentioned, let us go back 
in imagination to the tinse of the first honey- 
moon of the elements, when they were “ melted 
with fervent heat,” and if possible, conceive of 
the state of things in reference to their con- 
ditions as solids, liquids and gases. With the 
elevation of temperature that we have reason 
to believe existed at that time, the immense 
bulk of all the waters on the earth would take 
the form of steam. It has been roughly esti- 
mated that the free or uncombined carbon, or 
combustible matter on the earth, amounts to 
seventy thousand five hundred and sixty-one 
cubic miles. All this carbon being united to 
more than three times its weight of oxygen, 
forming carbonic acid gas, together with the 
same gas which now constitutes nearly one half 
of the immense beds of limestone and marble 
in the earth’s crust; or, in other words, all the 
carbonic acid, and all the steam that the earth 
is capable of producing by the aid of heat, would 
increase the bulk of the atmosphere to an enor- 
mous extent. An analysis of the atmosphere at 
that time, would show it to have been composed 
of the same materials as at present, with a great 
increase of carbonic acid and water. 

The result of cooling, by radiation from the 
outside of this immensely expanded atmosphere, 
would be the formation of a great hollow sphere 
of clouds around the earth, at a much greater 
distance from its surface than they are at pres- 
ent. As the process of cooling continued, these 
clouds would begin to discharge their waters in 
showers which would fall towards the earth. 
For a long time, the intense heat of the earth 
would evaporate these showers before they could 
reach its surface, and the vapor would rise again 
into the clouds, carrying with it vast quantities 
of heat. These showers would continue to ap- 
proach uearer and nearer to the earth, until fi- 
nally, when the temperature of the atmosphere 
should have fallen below that of boiling water, 
the first shower would fall upon its surface. 

If, in forming our judgment of the condition 
of things in those times, we abide by the laws 
of chemistry as we now find them, we must con- 
ceive of all the lime and kindred alkalies as free 
from water, and in the condition of quicklime. 
This, of course, would be slacked by its first 
contact with water, in which process, an amount 
of water equal to about one-fourth the weight 
of all the lime, would be solidified and with- 
drawn from circulation. Another effect result- 
ing from the contact uf an atmosphere so highly 
charged with carbonic acid with so many freshly 
burned minerals, would be an immense absorp- 
tion of that gas by chemical combination with 
them. About forty-four per cent. of all lime- 





stones and marbles, are solidified carbonic acid. 
Estimate the immense weight of all the lime- 
stone in the earth’s crust, and, if possible, con- 
ceive of the enormous bulk of carbonic acid 
which must have been withdrawn from the at- 
mosphere, and how much this withdrawal of the 
smoky compound must have contributed to its 
purification. 

Water absorbs its own bulk of carbonic acid 
when in contact with it, without combining with 
it chemically. In this condition, it is capable of 
dissolving a considerable quantity of limestone, 
which gives it the quality of hardness, as we term 
it. Conceive of the waters of the ocean in those 
early times, as possessing this heavy lime-laden 
character (as indeed they now do to some ex- 
tent), and of the air as still heavily charged with 
carbonic acid gas, when the first and lowest forms 
of life began to appear. Shell-fish and corals 
were manifestly among the first manifestations 
of animal life in the sea. The existence of these 
first marine animals, necessitated the continual 
secretion of lime, obtained from the waters to 
form their shells or habitations. As generation 
succeeded generation, they each left behind them 
a shell of the same material as marble, in com- 
memoration of the good work that they had 
performed in purifying the ocean; and higher 
forms of life came forth in the renovated waters 
and called them blessed. Geologists believe 
that the proudest marble mausoleum has already 
served the purpose of commemorating the use- 
ful life of a shell-fish. [t would appear then 
that we are, after all, using only second-hand 
tombstones. 

The first plants that grew on the land, had no 
rich soil in which their roots might luxuriate ; 
but like the lichens that clothe the otherwise 
naked rocks, they had few or no roots, and a 
large expanse of leaves, as their fossils abun- 
dantly demonstrate. The plants of those days 
had a two-fold mission. One was to withdraw 
from the air its superfluous carbonic acid, throw- 
ing back into it the oxygen for the benefit of the 
forth-coming animal life, and then to be packed 
away in the cellars of God’s great building, thus 
furnishing the stock of coal which we find so very 
convenient and ready-made to our hands at the 
present day. 

It has been demonstrated that of every one 
hundred pounds of carbonic acid that is decom- 
posed in the pores of the leaves of plants, near- 
ly twenty-eight (27.65) are assimilated, mostly 
in the form of charcoal, while about seventy- 
two parts ( 72.35) of pure oxygen are thrown 
back into the atmosphere. If we imagine this 
carbon packed and pickled beneath the waters 
of swamps in the same manner as at the pres- 
ent day, and in the course of the various muta- 
tions to which the earth’s surface was subject, 
buried beneath the materials composing sedi- 
mentary rocks of various kinds, we have a 
rough sketch of the most probable hypothesis 
by’ which to account for the phenomenon of 
mineral coal. 

It was by this process that the atmosphere 
was cleared of its superfluous carbonic acid, and 
the right proportions of oxygen and nitrogen 
secured, to admit of the existence of the higher 
forms of animal life. Other processes which it 
is not our present purpose to describe, produced 
the condition of disintegrated rock mixed with 
mould on the surface of the land, forming a soil 
adapted to those higher forms of vegetation 





which depend in great measure on theit tvots 
as well as their leaves, as conditions of health 
and growth. 

“ But,” it might be objected, “ if carbonic acid 
in the atmosphere is so essential to the growth 
of plants, and there has been such an immense 
draught upon it through the uncounted ages of 
the past, why has it not been exhausted long 
before this ?” 

Perhaps our readers will remember that we 
have already spoken of the union that occurs 
between carbon and oxygen in our stoves and 
fire-places, whereby the process that vegetation 
is carrying on is reversed, and oxygen is con- 
sumed, and carbonic acid is sent off through 
millions of chimneys into the atmosphere. One 
would think, judging from the vigorous way in 
which mankind strip and burn the woods from 
the hills and mountains, set the prairies on fire, 
and dive down into the great cellars after coal to 
burn, that they were suffering from a panic, lest 
the supply of carbonic acid should give out. 
Nor are our fires the only means of supply. 
Wherever organic matter rots or decomposes, 
there is carbonic acid produced. The nostrils 
of each animal in creation, are a sort of chim- 
ney to the fire of life that is burning within him, 
through which’ carbonic acid is being exhaled, 
forming an aggregate amount that is not easily 
calculated. By these means the proportion of 
one part in a thousand, of carbonic acid, is main- 
tained in the atmosphere. Thus we see this 
grand duality of the animal and vegetable 
world, beautifully balancing and serving each 
other, a fit demonstration of the skill and re- 
sources of their Maker. Shall we say with the 
Second Adventists that the purpose of this 
work of ages is already accomplished, and that 
all this fuel collected on the earth’s surface, and 
in the mines—those great coal-cellars of man- 
kind—are to be burned up? It seems to us this 
would be like a great waste, without any insur- 
ance, which would be quite unworthy of the 
wisdom of the great Architect. 


H. J. 8. 





WOMAN AND WORK. 
WRITER in one of our best exchanges, 
commenting on Mrs. Stowe’s article in the 

Atlantic Monthly for January, criticises her 
theories about “woman and work,” and, taking 
quite opposite ground, carries his opinion to an 
extreme which in turn, we think, provokes some 
criticism and comment. 

In the view of this writer, Mrs. Stowe’s and 
indeed New England’s theory about woman, 
degrades her from her true function, which is 
primarily to be beautiful and fascinating as a - 
social companion to man, to an unattractive 
household drudge, whose only claiin to love and 
honor springs from her usefulness as house- 
keeper and mother. He avers that woman, to 
keep her beauty, and thereby her hold on man’s 
affection, must be removed from the daily fric- 
tion of toil and care. She must, like a fragile 
and beautiful flower, be kept in a garden. No 
rude winds must ruffle her “moral serenity,” 
no fierce suns or biting frosts be suffered to 
mar her delicate bloom. New England abounds 
in such beautiful creatures just emerging into 
womanhood, but married life with its work and 
care speedily transforms them into faded and un- 
graceful matrons. The vivacity of their spirits 
vanishes with the roses on their cheeks. Their 
hands lose the beauty and softness of childhood, 
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and become unsightly and muscular, “ only to 
be viewed with surprise and regret by the lover 
of the beautiful.” With such a wife to greet 
him on his return from the harassing business 
of the day, the husband inevitably becomes rest- 
less and unfaithful. His eyes and thoughts will 
linger around other women whose charms de- 
lignt his God-implanted and unappeasable love 
of beauty. He revolts at a companionship which 
does not solace his jaded spirits, or inspire and 
impart fresh energy. 

This view of social life we think is extreme, 
elthough we admit that there is a spice of truth 
in it. [n our opinion, the writer is mistaken in 
attributing the deterioration of women to labor 
alone. The duties which a young girl assumes 
on being married, are not by any means con- 
fined to work with her hands. The maternal 
office, which in most cases of marriage covers 
the best years of a woman’s life, is by far the 
greatest draft on her health and beauty of 
anything she is called to bear. It is her du- 
ties as a mother, which, more than work, rob 
her of her sleep, steal away her bloom, dim the 
lustre of her eyes and the whiteness of her teeth, 
and wear away with ceaseless friction, the vi- 
vacity and serenity of her mind. The fragile 
flower of physical beauty continually exposed to 
this rude handling, it must be admitted, soon 
fades. 

The rich who can hire servants, may avert or 
diminish some of these consequences of mar- 
riage to womanly beauty, but the relief after 
all can only be partial and unsatisfactory. For 
if the young wives and mothers of the wealthy 
classes, must abstain from all labor and care 
except such as is agreeable and conducive to 
health, it implies that there must always be a 
large servile class, whose business it shall be to 
take labor off their hands and do the drudgery, 
which is so fatal to beauty and serenity. There 
must be then a class of women who shall have 
coarse red hands, and disfigured forms, and pre- 
mature wrinkles, without any of that grace and 
vivacity which constitutes woman’s charm, and 
her sole claim to that love which her soul 
needs. Is it pleasant to contemplate such a 
state of society, in our day and country? Do 
women of refinement wish to purchase repose 
and beauty for themselves, at the price of 
certain degradation to the great mass of their 
sex ? 

A word too should be said about the contin- 
gencies of sickness and old age. As the world 
goes, time is more destructive to physical beauty 
than work. At some time or other woman 
comes to the moment when her value in her own 
eyes and in that of others consists in something 
quite aside from her physical charms. Happy 
is she, then, who can say, “ Though the outward 
perish, yet is the inward renewed day by day.” 

Possibly the writer takes an extreme view, too, 
of man’s necessity to devote himself wholly to 
exhausting mental and physical labor through 
the day. Does not unceasing drudgery in busi- 
ness and politics impair his noble and manly 
qualities, and unfit him to draw out and appre- 
ciate the charms that remain at home ? 

But after all, to my mind this article furnishes, 
unintentionally no doubt, a strong argument in 
faver of Communism for women. In Commu- 
nity life, household labor and care is so distribu- 
ted that no woman is made a drudge, working 
in a weary round of distasteful duties from year’s 





end to year’s end. She is not compulsorily a 
mother, exhausting her own vitality in giving 
life to others. Maternity is a state thoughtfully 
provided for and exempted frum care. At a 
suitable time the mother is relieved from con- 
stant personal attention to her child, and re- 
stored to society. Her child is not left to a hire- 
ling, but is in the care of those who do their duty 
to the Community children “as unto the Lord.” 
In ordinary life woman has to bear the burden 
of excessive household care and excessive mater 
nity, besides being, or trying to be an angel in 
the eyes of her husband, and sole possessur of 
his heart. It is not strange that with such a pro- 
gramme to carry out, many failures are made, 
and many women die before their time. Women 
in Community are exempted from the two first 
of these burdens, and che latter is certainly a 
much more hopeful undertaking when it is no 
longer imposed as a duty, but is the outgrowth 
of her nature, spontaneous and free as in the 
days of her girlhood. C. 


READY FOR ORDERS. 


In times past the Community has had numerous 
applications for membership, which it has been 
obliged to decline or postpone. Its position in re- 
spect to religious and social matters was so new and 
radical, that most people found themselves at first in 
opposition to it; and when, after further acquain- 
tance and more reflection, some became converted 
to our way of thinking, the momentum of the 
change was such that they could see no stopping- 
place short of immediate junction with the Commu- 
nity. The only alternative seemed to be opposition 
or full membership. And if for any reason the Com- 
munity could not immediately receive them, the de- 
nial has sometimes been felt as a hardship and 
disappointment. 

Latterly, however, a better conclusion has begun 
to find place in the judgment of outside triends, and 
their attitude towards the Community has been cor- 
respondingly improved. Instead of urging their 
claims upon the Community, our truest friends now 
signify their wish to co-operate with it uncondition- 
ally, holding themselves ready for service in any 
situation that may be appointed them. A minister 
in the West writes to J. H. Noyes, describing the 
process of his conversion to Communism, and con- 
cludes by saying, “I wait for orders!” Said a New 
York gentleman the other day to Mr. N., “ Myself 
and my house are at your disposal, and I hold my- 
self ready for any service that I can render to the 
cause.” Such is the position of many who are now 
turning their hearts, not to the outward attractions 
of a Community home merely, but to earnest work 
for the principles which will introduce the kingdom 
of heaven and make communities every where. 

This is the true attitude. Those who report them- 
selves for service in this military fashion, will most 
surely attract the Community fellowship and inspi- 
ration; and the commander-in-chief, whose eye is 
over the whole field, will find a place for them. 
The orders may be sometimes delayed, but will cer- 
ainly come. 


The inventory of the Oneida Community and its 
branches, recently taken, shows that the clear value 
of all its assets above all its liabilities, was, on the 1st 
of January, 1866, $267,681,71. On the ist of January, 
1865, the grand total was $254,568,39. Increase for 
the last year, $13,113,32. 

In this estimate, as in all past inventories, the land 
of the Community has been valued at its original 
cost, plus the improvements that have been put on 
it. But it is well known that. the price of land has 
been rising very fast for several years past, so that 
much of the Community domain would sell now for 
at least double what it cost. The average result of 
a recent appraisal by four of our best judges, makes 
the advance $14,615, which would make the grand 
total $282,296,71. 





W. A. Hinds sends with the inventory, the follow- 
ing remarks: 

“The result of the year’s transactions, as indicated 
by these papers, may not appear so favorable as some 
anticipated ; but still, many of us think there is good 
ground for congratulation and gratitude. The uni- 
ted Communities, have, during the year just past, 
under many disadvantages resulting from the unset- 
tled state of the commercial world, promptly met 
all their obligations, paid Uncle Samuel $8,664.84, 
and other taxes to,the amount of $2,044.58 ; in all, 
$10,709.42 (which may be called the yearly contribu- 
tion of the Community to the Government), paid 
off several seceders, started severa) new businesses 
(some of which, promise future profit), greatly en- 
larged the facilities for manufacturing bags and traps, 
made the New York Agency more than self-sup- 
porting, published a free paper every week, started a 
promising young university at Wallingford, and real- 
ized a net profit of $13,000.” 


ee ae 
SOCIAL SCIENCE CONVENTION. 

The second general meeting of the American So- ~ 
cial Science Convention was held in Boston on the 
27th and 28th ultimo, and was the occasion, says the 
Commonwealth, “for much enlightened discussion 
of important themes.” A correspondent writing to 
Tue Crrcuxar of this convention, says: 

“The first address was by Dr. Hill, President of 
Harvard College, whose Inaugural was the best 
enunciation of the importance of integral education 
Ihave ever heard or read. In his paper he “ glanced 
at some of the problems that must be solved,” before 
we can have a true system of education, or attain the 
the results desired. It was a plea for the full devel- 
opment of man and a hint at some of the measures 
necessary for attaining it. Other papers advanced 
important ideas on the relations of capital to labor, 
and many social questions, claiming that these ques- 
tions must be met and settled. The fact that society 
is tending towards a crisis was distinctly and repeat- 
edly recognized, and the most radical and progres- 
sive ideas were continually demanding expression 
and insinuating themselves into the utterances of 
connservative men.” 


Tue Boston ALMANAC FOR 1866, is a neat little 
volume of nearly 300 pages, and a valuable pocket- 
manual for the stranger visiting Boston. Besides a 
map of Boston, with illustrations of its environs and 
public places (which in themselves are worth more 
to a stranger visiting the city than the price of the 
book), it contains the Constitutions of the United 
States and of Massachusetts, and much useful statis- 
tical information of a state and national character. 
It is published by Geo. Coolidge, No. 3 Milk st., Bos- 
ton. Price 50 cents, mailed post-paid. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

OxeEwa.—Jan. 3, 1866.—Three Indians made us a 
call to-day. One of them was Thomas Cornelius, 
known to most of our folks as the Indian minister 
of the place; and the other two were from Green 
Bay, both well-advanced in years. One of the stran- 
gers, was Thomas Cornelius’s brother, and had been 
absent ten years. The other was Daniel Bread, 
Chief of the Green-Bay tribe. He was a grave, and 
even a fine-looking man, of probably sixty years of 
age. His hair was quite gray, but he was straight 
and active, and of a strong, powerful build. The 
three appeared to be over six feet in hight, but the 
chief was the only perfectly straight one of the par- 
ty. He walked with the quiet, easy dignity of a 
man accustomed to the veneration and respect of 
those around him. He formerly lived near the Cas- 
tle, and owned a fine farm of four hundred agres. 
He left for Green Bay with most of his tribe, thirty- 
nine years ago, and this is the first visit to the home 
of his youth. He regards the change wrought in 
that period as marvelous. He spoke freely of the 





condition of his people at Green Bay. Including 
the Stockbridge Indians, and remnants of other 
tribes incorporated with the Oneidas, the tribe num- 
bers now twelve hundred. He says they are com- 
fortable and doing well, and living peacefully and 
happily. The war has had little effect upon them 
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He said, with evident pride and satisfaction, that from 
the time of our great Revolution of over a hundred 
years ago, his people had been the steady friends of 
this nation. They called for “Sewell” soon after 
they entered the house. (No true Indian recogni- 
zes Mr. Newhouse by any other name.) So Sewell 
was svon found, and they were delighted to meet 
him. He took them into the green-house and 
all about. He knew the chief when they were both 
young, and speaks of him as a fine man... .Jun. 5. 
The farmers have bought a new machine for sawing 
wood, which they like very much. The price, $80,00. 
They take it into the woods, and having first cut 
down their trees, and sawn them with the common 
hand cross-cut saw into logs fifteen feet long, they 
roll these logs on to the carriage of the new ma- 
chine, and saw them up.into blocks the right length 
for stove-wood, generally eighteen inches long. The 
machine is driven by the common pedal horse-pow- 
er, and censists of a straight saw about four feet 
long, with hooked teeth, (or what is called a “ drag- 
saw,” which cuts only when drawn in one direction), 
and a carriage for holding the log, with gearing by 
which the log slides along. Besides the saving in 
labor, all the waste of chips is saved, which is a very 
important consideration when wood is as high as at 
present. The machine is easily moved and set up. 
They are now sawing up the grove at Willow-place, 
which was some time since condemned as worthless 
for anything but fire-wood. This machine saws 
through a maple log, two feet in diameter, in six min- 
utes. It is reported that this machine has been 
made to cut sixteen cords of wood in a day, but our 
people are just becoming acquainted with it, and 
have not yet attained any such speed. The opinion 
is general, however, that it will soon pay for itself— 
some say, in cutting one hundred and fifty cords of 
wood....Hvening Meeting —Having our attention 
called to a case of outrageous abuse on the part ofa 
husband toward his wife, Mr. H. remarked as follows: 
“ The conflict with slavery hasjust terminated. Mr. 
Garrison, after a war of forty years has seen the end, 
and is ready to withdraw to other pursuits. But a 
greater conflict is coming on between all true 
philanthropists and the present system of marriage. 
The whole country has decided that a system that 
gives man an opportunity to abuse human beings, as 
slavery does, is not a good system. The defenders 
of slavery claimed that the evil was not in the sys- 
tem but in its abuse. They tried to defend slavery 
on Bible authority ; and their opponents had to ad- 
mit it was permitted by the Lord, and in a certain 
sense, instituted by him. Nevertheless everybody 
could see that Southern slavery was entirely incon- 
sistent with the divine spirit; and the opponents of 
the system fought on this issue, and actually carried 
the point, and abolished the institution. I believe 
the same will be the case with marriage. The de- 
fenders of the marriage system cite the Bible in 
defense of their position, and say it is the abuse 
of the system, and not the system itself, that 
is to be found fault with; but I see that it will 
be found with marriage as with slavery, that it is in- 
compatible with the divine spirit, and judgment will 
be given against it. Itis certainly not a good sys- 
tem that will protect such brutality as that we have 
just heard about.” 

Jan. 9.—Notice has been given to over twenty of 
the trap-shop hands that they will be discharged 
next Saturday night. The business of trap-making 
will then close for the present....G. W. H. has been 
to Syracuse and procured drawings of a machine for 
cutting ice, and such a machine is to be constructed 
immediately at a probable cost of fifty or sixty dol- 
lars. It is affirmed that one man with this machine 
and a team, will cut the ice in three hours, which it 
has formerly taken a number of men three days to 
get out by hand. They hope to get it made by the 
first of next week. The ice is now ten inches thick. 
It has increased four inches in the last two or three 
days, and is now in just the condition for getting out. 
:-,;We hgye three men at work by the job, quarry- 
ing stone. They haye ajready got out about one 
hundred cords. Qne manis engaged in drawing 
them to the depot, where they are in good demand. 
The teamsters are drawing logs to the saw-mill from 
the west hil]. They could not wait longer for sleigh- 





ing, as they were getting out of work.....C. C. H. has 
been getting up a lot of superior rocker-skates for 
home use. In the meantime the skating is tolerable, 
and all who Jove the pastime indulge in it freely. 
The ladies appear to pursue the sport most ardently ; 
and the consequence is that some, not at all times 
strikingly beautiful, return from the ice with flushed 
checks and sparkling eyes and the whole person ani- 
mated with new vigor; and those always charming 
become really dangerous to look upon....The bag- 
bee is well sustained these days, at which Mr. Under- 
wood has commenced the reading of “ Vanity Fair.” 
Evening —Ann B. requested a public criticism.— 
W. A. H. said: “I wish to commend her course in 
her office at the bag-shop. She has proved that our 
women can fill acceptably places commonly appro- 
priated by men. I presume ber .education there is 
not perfected, but I have seen enough to convince me 
that she can go on and pack goods and make out bills 
or order stock, as well usa man could do it. Ihave 
been very nfénch interested ‘n this, not for her sake 
particularly, but for the principle involved. I hope 
all of our women called to such positions will take 
courage from her example and experience.”— 
E. H. H.: “I have been pleased to see that we could 
place such a young woman to work side by side with 
a young man and have them keep clear of flirtation. 
I think in introducing our women into business there 
will be found no difficulty on account of their capa- 
city. We shall find many of our women have both 
talent and endurance of body to fit them for important 
stations; and the only trouble I can foresee is in the 
liabilities of the heart. In respect to that I seea 
preparation in the sincerity of their characters that 
gives me great confidence. The charge of lack of 
respect, which one has mentioned of A., is a very seri- 
ous one. Iam certain that where persons indulge 
in a lack of respect for others, they are lacking in 
genuine self-respect. Ifyou want to cultivate your 
own self-respect in the deepest and surest way you 
can, the best way is to respect every one around you, 
especially every member of the church. Our truest 
self-respect is founded on our union with Christ and 
Christ’s justification. And where persons are care- 
less of the relations of others to Christ, they are care- 
less of the same thing in themselves. Iam certain 
that if we come into the Lord’s estimate of things we 
shall have a beautiful respect for one another; we 
shall not only respect those older but those younger 
than ourselves.” 


WALLincrorD.—Jan. 1, 1866.—The contagion of 
the holidays bringing in some spirit of dissipation, 
the family gave themselves to a sincere clearing in 
the evening meeting, and the following criticism was 
drawn out from J. H. N.: 

“T want but very little amusement myself, and I 
believe it is so with every one else who is in earnest 
to do the will of God. It is meat and drink to do 
his will. I have but little faith in our setting to work 
to get up amusements for our own diversion. It was 
not what we did at Oneida. Our attention to music 
there was a very different thing from mere pleasure- 
seeking. It was education, and the most earnest call 
for culture and advance in science. It was serious 
work in the service of God. That was the history 
of our Band. The Concerts we gave had a serious 
end in view. We gave them at much expense and 
trouble to ourselves for the public edification. To 
goto work and try to amuse ourselves with what 
has been played and sung over and over again, and 
from which all virtue of improvement has been ex- 
tracted, is quite a different thing. Many of the pop- 
ular songs are foolish and beneath us. There was a 
certain propriety in our using them while we were 
giving concerts to the masses, but they are alto- 
gether too chaffy for home fare. We rounded off our 
musical career with our public concerts at Oneida; 
and all the attempts we have made since have been 
but feeble echoes, with decreasing inspiration. I 
thank God that he does finish a thing off, and I am 
willing to wait until he starts us again. We should 
not think of inspiration in music as something we 
can pump up ourselves, but as a gift from God which 
we must wait for. We shall sometime have a new 
inspiration, byt it wil] not be until we get through 
with this drizzle. J remember the first Qverture we 
dared to play at Onejda,—Iq Bayadere. We got up 


| courage to practise it, and finally played it before 
| the Commupity. It was an event to be remembered. 
| Itstands in my memory now like a mountain-peak. 
It was an heroic undertaking, leading us to a great 
many other undertakings. It was a very different 
thing from dawdling over sentimental songs. I re- 
member too, our achievment in the production of 
that Cantata of Daniel. Let us have the spirit we 
had then, or drop music. Music should be a con- 
‘stant birth of life in us, or it is good for nothing. It 
is tame and beneath us to be so much given to imita- 
tion in our amusements. We shall never have real 
satisfaction until we can achieve something original, 
and strike off on a course of our own. To make our 
music and plays effective, they must have some mean- 
ing in connection with the truth, and express our faith. 
Dancing will never be a really refreshing pastime to 
the Community, until we have invention enough to 
start dances of our own. Iam not certain that this 
dancing in pairs is the highest standard of the art. 1 
think the highest standard is attained by professional 
dancers who perform alone, and please by the exhi- 
bition of the human form and the possible beauty 
and grace of its motion. Let us have nothing to do 
with music or dancing only as we make advance, 
and achieve something. Improvement is the salt of 
all amusements.” 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
® XLII. 

NHE fruits of Mrs. Cragin’s confession of Christ as 
related in my last chapter, weresoon discovera- 
ble in the change that came over her spirit. The con- 
fession was made, as has been stated, in opposition 
to feelings, but in obedience to the simple word of 
God. She soon found herself the happy recipient of 
peace of mind and joy of heart, unknown to her be- 
fore. Indeed, so great and marvelous was this trans- 
formation of character, that she seemed to herself 
and to me like another being—another self made up, 
not of two equals, but of an inferior added to a su- 
perior. The very thought that Christ had made 
good his promise, had heard and answered her 
prayer, had taken up his abode within her, there 
ever to dwell, to be her loving companion, her 
guide, comforter and friend, to be with her in pros- 
perity, in adversity, in life or in death, was to her 
mind quite overwhelming, and to be regarded as 
truly a miracle as raising one fromthe dead. Surely, 
obedience brings its own reward. Mrs, C. had feel- 
ings enough now on the side of truth. She was con- 
scious, not only of Christ within her, but about her, 
in others, filling all nature as it were with the spirit 
of praise and good cheer, in honor of his glorious 
victory over sin and death. To her mind, nothing 
more was needed than the simple confession that 
Christ is raised from the dead, is in all flesh, &c., for 
the believing soul to be a participant in the riches of 
God’s love-gift to the world. But these mental ex- 
ercises were not expressed in words at the time. 
For some days she said but little to others. Her na- 
tural transparency of character could not however 

conceal the happy state of her soul. 

The news of this change in Mrs. C’s religious 
views and feelings, soon spread abroad, creating no 
small stir among her acquaintances and relatives, 
“ Mrs, C. has become a Perfectionist,” was telegraphed - 
by dame gossip to all our acquaintances, with as 
much celerity as could have been done over the 
wires of Morse’s invention. Not having the privi- 
lege of staring at my wife, as she seldom left home | 
they did the next best thing by staring at me, with 
that peculiar penetrating gaze significant of scorn or 
pity, for my being disgraced by that fallen woman 
of a wife. The first personal friend, however, who 
had the courage to address me respecting the report 
about Mrs. C., was Mr. 8. W. Benedict, a business 
partner of Joshua Leavitt, then editor of the New 
York Evangelist. J] replied to him frankly that my 
wife had indeed met with a change that had greatly 
improved her character in every respect, making her a 
better Christian and a better wife and mother; and 
if so great a change was due to Perfectionism, I 
thought he and J had better become Perfectionists. 
This reply was given in a good-natured, playful 
manner, which he might have regarded as somewhat 
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ironical, for the purpose of evading an unpleasant 
confession of a fact. But be that as it may, he de- 
clined making any further inquiries respecting the 
report. Previous to this conversation with Bene- 
dict, I had dreaded an encounter with my triends 
regarding Mrs. C’s new position. I dreaded it no 
longer. This little skirmish was effectual in banish- 
ing the coward and reinstating manliness. 


When the report reached the official ladies of our 
Society, much speculation ensued. Some said they 
were not surprised at all at the news of Mrs. C’s 
fall into that satanic delusion. They looked upon it 
as a judgment upon her for neglecting religious 
duties, etc., etc. Then came the question, Is there 
any liability of the fall of Mr. C.? Afler much dis- 
cussion of my case, I believe it was quite a unani- 
mous conclusion among them, that I was impervious 
to any such weakness or delusion, as that of believ- 
ing in Christ as a present Savior from all sin, im- 
plies. No measures, therefore, were adopted to 
fortify their publishing agent against the spiritual 
epidemic from which they had already suffered the 
loss of one of their officers. 

About the only person Mrs. Cragin visited subse- 
quently to her confession, was Mrs. Black, who was 
keeping house in connection with her mother and a 
Miss Hallock. Their needles were their only re- 
source for support—a resource which, as with thou- 
sands of others in similar circumstances, was hardly 
sufficient to keep the wolf from their door. On one 
occasion while Mrs. C. was visiting these indigent 
but happy sisters, she sent a note to my office, wish- 
ing me, if I was willing, to call for her on my way 
home at the close of the day. Accordingly I called 
at the humble dwelling occupied by Mrs. Black and 
her friends. I had been in the house but a short 
time before Mrs. B. and myself were warmly discuss- 
ing religious questions. 1 was still a staunch defender 
of Oberlin theology. ButI had brought my wares to 
the wrong market ; for Mrs. B., who was a woman of 
some intellect, and more intuition, replied to my re- 
marks in defense of Oberlin, that the religion of that 
institution was nothing more than Methodism with a 
little of New Haven Perfectionism added to give it 
freshness. Icannot of course repeat all that wassaid 
on that occasion, but well recollect that when Mrs. B. 
compared Oberlin to a house of ill-fame—in a spiritual 
sense I suppose she meant—my combativeness broke 
loose from my better judgment; and in that state of 
excitement I declared I would remain in her heuse 
no longer, neither did I wish her to return Mrs. C.’s 
visits, &c. ; and suiting my actions to my words I was 
soon in the street. When there, Mrs. C. was promptly 
by my side. We walked some distance in silence. My 
wife, like a good angel as she was to me, then spoke 
in the spirit of sincere love substantially as follows: 
“ George, admitting that you are right and Mrs. B. 
wrong, admitting also that Oberlin is all that you 
claim for it, still their theology, their creeds, and 
their good morality have failed in supplying you or 
themselves with that faith of Christ that alone has 
power sufficient to save one from sin. Now, instead 
of looking to Oberlin, why not look to Christ within, 
and ask him to save you at once from your old life, 
and so deliver you from evil that you may have, 
what you have so long prayed for, a pure and holy 
heart.” This advice, coming from the source it did, 
and in a spirit so gentle and kind, told effectually 
upon my egotism. Combativeness was scattered to 
the winds. The self-justifying spirit forsook me ; the 
self-righteous reformer was self-convicted and ready 
to take the anxious seat. I was the listener and my 
wife the preacher on that memorable evening. Evy- 
ery word that she uttered seemed to pierce me like 
pointed arrows. In a word, I was under conviction, 
and the language of my heart was, “ What shall I do 
to be saved.” 

On reaching our residence, the first thing Mrs. C- 
did was to put me in charge of that trustworthy pi- 
lot (Christian Faith) that had conducted her soul 
into the haven of rest. It was new to me, although 
I had read it before: but now I devoured it. The 
mere act of reading about Christ, talking about him, 
and outwardly believing on him, and praising him, 
may be nothing more than smelling or barely tasting 
of the word of life. Such a process does not make 
the Son of God ours. He must be eaten and dige- 


ted; not figuratively, but actually, substantially, in 
order that a perfect union of life may be secured. 
That tract on Christian Faith, by J. H. Noyes, 
brought me, as it had Mrs. C., face to face 
with the question, “Are you willing to confess 
Christ in you a perfect Savior from sin?” Now it 
was not in my nature to exercise great cautiousness 
in weighing all possible contingencies before acting. 
If I saw clearly the thing to be done, I was ready, 
at Once, to march straight to the object, regardless 
of any amount of apparent impossibilities in the 
way of reaching it. So I did not sit a great while 
in counting the cost of the confession I was about to 
make. It was in the evening that Mrs. C. and my- 
self were seated alone in the same basement-room, 
that had silently witnessed, four weeks before, one of 
the same party seriously and earnestly urging her 
spiritual forces to form a junction with Christ, the 
mighty captain of human redemption. I had coun- 
ted the cost sufficiently to see that taking the step be- 
fore me would make me an outcast, a Ncabond and 
crazy fanatic in the eyes of the church and society of 
which I had been a somewhat popular member. 
But not to prolong the story on this point; after 
three hours of the severest mental struggle 1 had 
ever experienced, I made the confession that Christ 
was in me, a savior from all sin. The joy manifes- 
ted by my wife when the struggle was over, need 
not be recorded. That nightis as freshin my mind 
at this writing, as though it had occurred but yester- 
day. To us the portals of the spiritual kingdom 
were thrown open, through which angels and minis- 
tering spirits passed, and repassed, laden with bless- 
ings to our souls,such as can hardly be here described. 
Our invisible friends foresaw what was before us, 
and knew the fiery ordeals through which we were 
to pass. But we did not, for wisdom hath said, 
“ Sufficient unto the day, is the evil thereof.” 


The next day, I went as usual to the office, and 
discharged my duties. But how changed everything 
appeared. Scales had indeed, fallen from my eyes. 
The reformer had died since I was there last. He 
had gone from his occupation, it the occupation 
itself had not gone from him. What next? Well, 
almost the first thing that entered my mind the day 
following my conversion, was a kind, brotherly feel- 
ing toward “sister Black.” I wanted to see her and 
confess to her what a miracle had been wrought in 
my case, and what a catastrophe had happened to 
the old man, who, a few nights before, made such a 
ridiculous exhibition of his egotism in her presence. 
So, following my heart, I called upon the despised 
Perfectionists. Their dwelling was an old, dilapi- 
dated building, in a poor-house sort of a street. 
Their shabby dwelling was now a palace to me, vis- 
ited by angels. The meeting can be imagined. I 
did not have much to say, for words were inadequate 
to express the depth and abundance of my feel- 
ings. But talking was unnecessary just then. 
They could read my state of heart like a book. That 
was sufficient. I looked abvut to see what I could 
do for the three sisters residing there, as they all 
professed the new faith. Some coal had been pur- 
chased that morning; it was lying on the side-walk, 
and required to be carried up stairs. There was a 
job for me, and I was the man for the job. My nice 
broadcloth coat was doffed, and in ten minutes I 
could have been seen working away at the coal as 
heartily and cheerfully as any freedman fresh from 
the chain and lash of chattel-slavery. I was “ naked 
[disrobed of pride and self-righteousness], and was 
not ashamed.” To have the disposition to do the 
will of God, and to know also, that you have the 
power, and are doing it, is truly meat and drink, and 
heaven besides. . 

Two days had passed before I had occasion to 
transact business personally with the official ladies 
of our Society. But they were not ignorant of what 
had occurred to their publishing agent. Scouts or 
spies, had carried the news of my change of base, 
from law to grace, the first morning after the trans- 
fer. They thought I had gone over to the enemy; 
for they, in their blindness, regarded grace without 
law, as licentiousness. It was therefore a busy time 
with them. Meetings of the executive board were 
hastily summoned. The alarm bells were sounded. 





“To arms, to arms,” was the war cry now: “the 





dreaded foe has captured our publishing agent, 
in whom we had such unbounded confidence.” 
Hours were spent in agitated deliberations as to 
what should or could be done in the premises. That 
something must be done, and speedily too, was the 
conviction of all. Finally, it was decided that, be- 
fore turning their agent out of office, they would 
give him a hearing before a full board of the man- 
agers. Accordingly, the secretary dispatched a note 
to him, summoning him in the name of the ex- 
ecutive, and the congress of ladies, to appear at the 
mansion of their first directress, and there in per- 
son to unswer such interrogatories as they wished to 
propose. I was not surprised at the receipt of such 
a summons, and was glad, rather than otherwise, to 
be thus called upon to give an account of the change 
I had experienced. 

At the appointed hour, therefore, I presented my- 
self before their tribunal. A full board was in at- 
tendance, besides some invited spectators. Un- 
doubtedly there was considerable curiosity to see a 
live Perfectionist. And judging from the manner 
in which I was gazed upon by some thirty pair of 
eyes of the.geatler sex, it is possible that they had 
expected to see their old friend and coadjutor trans- 
formed into some awful-looking animal with hoofs 
and horns, and a tail to match. At any rate, some 
of the board had made up their minds that I was 
partially crazy, as, in their view, no sane man could 
possibly embrace the horrid doctrines held by the 
Perfectionists. I have to confess that their solemn, 
fear-struck stare at my person, was rather embarrass- 
ing, and well calculated to disconcert me for a few 
moments. I soon recovered my equanimity, how- 
ever, and informed them that I was at their service. 
Some embarrassment was now manifested on their 
side. It was a somewhat delicate business that they 
had assumed to themselves, to call a man to an ac- 
count on no other charge than that of changing his re- 
ligious belief, especially under the protection of an 
irreligious, republican government. But I had no 
disposition to call in question the legitimacy of their 
proceedings in the case, either morally or legally. 
After considerable irrelevant, rambling talk, they 


‘finally appointed my old friend, the editress of the 


Advocate, to do the questioning; as she, being the 
daughter of a clergyman, and the sister of four 
clerica) brothers, was looked upon as an expert in 
scenting out heretical doctrines and dogmas. So 
the court was now fairly organized, and the crimi- 
nal at the bar submitted himself to all sorts of in- 
terrogatories from his fair accusers, for more than 
an hour, which elicited nothing very satisfactory to 
themselves, or the spectators. Finally one of the 
more sincere, candid members of the board, suggested 
that I be invited to relate my recent experience, in 
my own way, without interruption. The suggestion 
was acceded to. 


Perfectionism now had the floor. I never felt 
more free and at ease than I did in relating my ex- 
perience on that occasion. To my surprise, quite a 
number of the ladies, I discovered, were sympathiz- 
ing with me, judging from their moistened eyes and 
kindly looks; and I subsequently learned that a large 
minority of those present wanted very much to tes- 
tify that they believed Mr. C.’s experience was the 
work of God, and that they dare not oppose him. 
But their courage failed them in following their 
hearts and better instincts. Finally, the questioning 
was resumed touching more especially my confidence 
in Mr. Noyes. The editress had the Battle-Axe let- 
ter (written by Mr. Noyes) in her possession, from 
which she read extracts, freely commenting in the 
damnatory style. I had referred in my remarks, to 
the article on Christian Faith, written by Mr. Noyes, 
and recommended them to read it. But as a rebut- 
ter to my defense of, and confidence in Mr. N. as a 
holy, godly man, the Battle-Axe Letter was trium- 
phantly held up, and the inquiry made, “Could a 
godly man write such an infamous, infernal letter as 
that? and do you, Mr. C., believe the sentiments 
therein contained ?” I replied, and with a calmness 


not my own, that the letter in question referred to a 
future state of things, whether in this world, or in the 
next, I could not say; but with that state of things I 
had nothing to do at present. The writings which 
Mr. Noyes himself had published, commend them- 
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selves to my heart and understanding, and I there- 
fore believe them to be inspired of God. And I be- 
lieve,-moreover, that a wicked man could not by any 
possibllity write such an article as the one I have 
recommended to you—Christian Faith,—an article 
which the American Tract Society ought to publish, 
and scatter broadcast over the land.” 

“Then you do not denounce Mr. Noyes as a de- 
ceiver, and a bad man?” 

“No, I do not,’ I replied. “On the contrary, I 
believe him a true man, raised up of God, to preach 
the true gospel of full salvation from sin.” 


At this stage of affairs there was much excitement 
and confusion, a number of women talking at the 
same time. A large number of them wanted to save 
my head from the block of the executioner, which 
they knew was in store for me. But to do so, they 
must separate me from Mr. Noyes, by obtaining my 
condemnation of him. One said to me, “ Are you 
not trusting in an arm of flesh, which will lead you 
to destruction and infamy?’ “Trusting in an arm 
of flesh?” I replied with spirit; ‘“‘no indeed, I am 
not; that is just where you are. My trust isin the 
arm of the Almighty; and I know that arm will 
sustain me under all circumstances. And, moreover, 
itis this Mr. Noyes that you so unjustly condemn, 
to whom I am indebted for my new conversion and 
trust in the living God.” Here the trial closed, and 
I was dismissed to await the order of my discharge 
from their service. 


STEER CREEK. 
Il. 

CAME to a fork in the road just above 

Glenville, and took directions from a young- 
ish man, who was looking after his cows and 
wore military boots and store-clothes. 1 judged 
that he belonged to the chivalry, for he was on 
a horse and rode proudly. He apologized for 
his town, and forestalled my judgment by say- 
ing I should not find much of a place, for the 
war had not left much of it. I afterwards found 
him living in a mean house, and learned that he 
was related to the men in @ffice. I then looked 
into his face and perceived that his gallant bearing 
was only the fair side of a nature which might 
be reckless and cruel. 

Reaching a spot which overlooked the town, I 
saw that it only comprised about fifty houses, 
and barns and sheds scattered along a narrow 
glen, which is bounded by a hill, and by a river 
and high cliffs darkened with hemlocks. I 
stood stil! and looked at the hamlet, and then 
knew what is meant by the desolation of war. 
I had seen a few blackened piles where a town 
had been burned, and had noticed a fort on the 
top of a hill, with gaps among the trees to make 
room for the gunners; I had followed a rusty 
wire, which the army had stretched on trees 
and rough poles and houses, from Clarksburg to 
Weston, and I saw the stem of a beech-tree 
that had been spattered with bullets in a skir- 
mish. But all these could not make me realize 
the mischief of armies. 

This place had always been a brown thing 
like some of the towns which western men 
build of oak and poplar ( Liriodendron Tulipi- 
fera): but on that day it was shattered and 
torn and nibbled, and it seemed fragmentary 
and splintered, like a tree that has been riven 
by a thunder-bolt. There were chimnies stand- 
ing where houses had been burnt; and frame- 
buildings that had been stripped of all covering ; 
and houses that were half-dismantled, and yet, 
people managed to live in them. The doors 
and windows of the court-house had been de- 
stroyed, and the whoie town looked as if it had 
gone afield, it was so destitute of fences. 





I entered the village and saw a young man 
ringing a bell which hung between two posts at 
the corner of a house. Being assured by him 
that entertainment could be had, I scraped the 
mud from my boots, and took a seat on the pi- 
azza. I then noticed some young men who had 
polished their boots, and who wore their best 
clothes. Supper was soon announced by a gray- 
haired man, who made me shiver, he looked so 
remote and dejected. I sat down with the land- 
lord, and with two or three elderly people, and 
ate a sober meal. My host afterwards talked 
of the war in his neighborhood, and of the part 
he had acted; but I noticed that he had pre- 
viously swept the room with a glance, go see 
who were his listeners. It was evident that he, 
and those elderly people had tasted the bitter- 
ness of a border-warfare. One of his sons-in- 
law had gone with the North, while the other 
joined the South. One son enlisted in the Un- 
ion army, and the other had left the roof which 
covered us, and had raised a company of rebels, 
which he led to his death in battle. I listened 
to this talk, and found that the war had been 
a great family quarrel to some people. The 
landlord led me up stairs when our talk was 
done, and put me to bed. I was surprised to 
find so good a resting-place, but finally conclu- 
ded that feather-beds are not the things which 
soldiers like to steal. 

I went out the next morning to see a land- 
surveyor, but not meeting him at once, I visited 
the court-house which had been surrounded by 
arude ditch and breastwork. I looked inside, 
and discovered boards and shavings and a Ger- 
man who was repairing the ravages of war.— 
There were some legal notices nailed up in 
the door-way, and I perceived that the building 
had resumed its work of educating the people. 
A northern man gets much of his education in 
school-houses and churches, but a southern man 
gets his in a court-house. 

The surveyor received me cautiously, and I 
inferred that the people there had become dis- 
trustful during their partisan warfare. He be- 
came cordial when I explained my business, and 
then led me to the office of the county-clerk. 
The books were lying in heaps on the floor, and 
they had a vagrant look, for they had just stolen 
back from their hiding-places about the county. 
Civil government had indeed resumed business, 
but it was working at a disadvantage. 

That town had been one of the nests of rebel- 
lion. Its loyal men still looked as if they had 
been beaten, but the rebels bore themselves like 
people who have gained a victory; nevertheless, 
it was evident that they were held in a secret leash 
which kept them from springing at our throats. 
The men I dealt with, always stopped a little 
when they heard the report of fire-arms about 
the village, and I saw that such sounds meant a 
great deal more to them, than to me. 


On leaving town I picked my way through the 
basemert of a mill, and crossed the Little Ken- 
awha upon a dam which is two hundred feet in 
length. Looking up stream I saw an enormous 
silver maple (Acer dasycarpum) and one or 
two ferry-boats: looking down I observed that 
the bed of the river was rocky and bare and 
gray with dried ooze and sediment. 

I then followed a smooth turnpike which led me 
over ahigh hill and brought me into the valley of 
Cedar Creek. Before getting there I met a 
family mounted on horses. The father came 





first, with a child which he held before him: 
then two large girls, who wore log-cabin bonnets 
and rode the same horse; and at last the moth- 
er with a large boy, who rode behind her and 
carried a gun. Following up this valley a 
couple of miles | observed a few white pines, 
and then crossed the creek in a canoe which lay 
across the stream. A web of homespun cloth 
had been washed at the ford and was hanging 
on a fence to dry. There was a house near by 
and the people were making sorghum molasses. 
The men hauled the cane from the field on a 
horse sled, and ground it in a wooden mill, and 
the women boiled the juice in iron kettles. 

Turning away from Cedar Creek, | traveled 
up a gorge which a boy told me was Crooked 
Run, crossed a hill and came to Grass Run. 
These particulars are given to show how careful 
the Virginians have been to name all their 
water-courses. Children were eating persim- 
mons in Grass Run, where I turned aside to watch 
the process of boring for oil. Passing out of this 
valley, I reached the top of a hill where the 
pitch-pine (Pinus rigida) was growing, then de- 
scended into White Oak Run which led to the 
Left-hand Fork of Steer Creek. 

The bottoms on this stream were broader than 
any 1 had seen that side of Glenville. The 
houses were less numerous however, and I often 
tound myself left alone with the creek and forest. 
I then perceived how much the rail-fences and 
cabins had subtracted from my enjoyment. [ 
noticed that some one had dug into a bank to 
examine a thin seam of coal. At one time | 
looked down a glade to an old saw-mill, and at 
another I saw a pair of wood ducks rise up from 
the water and fly away among the trees. 

I had been looking for the pawpaw apple ever 
since leaving the railroad, but did not find it 
until I reached this stream. Meeting a woman 
with her hands filled with a strange fruit, I 
approached her with some eagerness, to inquire 
its name and to beg one to eat. The pawpaw 
tree thrives best on the rich bottoms, and does 
not often grow more than twenty feet in height. 
The fruit is three or four inches long, and nearly 
an inch and a half in diameter. Its skin is thin 
and green, and encloses a soft yellow pulp 
mixed with large black seeds. 1 ate one of the 
apples with much relish, but the taste of a sec- 
ond one cloyed me, The flavor was like that of 
a banana, and it seemed to introduce me to the 
tropics. The pawpaw is indeed our only rep- 
resentative of a tropical order, (Anonacee), 
Swine do not eat its fruit; yet one soon learns 
to like it, notwithstanding the odor is little fetid, 

I followed the Left-hand Fork, and came at 
last to where it joins Steer Creek. A horse-path 
left the “pike” there, and led up stream. I was 
stimulated by the grandeur of the trees which 
grew along the creek, but felt very much at rest 
although I still had ten miles to travel before 
reaching the end of my journey. I had been 
somber and listless just before coming te Steer 
Creek, and could accoupt for my change of 
mood only by supposing that Mr. F ’s let- 
ters had made me feel very much at home in 
all that region. He had often written to the 
Community during the past twelve years, and 
had frequently told us about his Virginia land, 
and about Jacob Shock, who claimed a large 
piece of it; about Squire Stump, who surveyed 
it, and about Shock junior, who had squatted 
on it. 
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The path was a forest-road which led from 
one old farm to another, until it brought me to 
Major Stump’s. Looking across the ereek at 
one place, | saw a small white house, where 
men were unloading squashes from a two-horse 
wagon. At another time, the road came into a 
clearing where I looked over fences and a field 
of corn, and saw the smoke of a cabin curling 
upward against the side of a hill, which blazed 
with red leaves and evening light. 1 had over- 
taken the summer birds on their journey south- 
ward, for | heard the wood-thrush, chewink, and 
robin. A handfut of acorns would sometimes 
loosen from their cups, and I could hear them rat- 
tle down among the leaves, and strike the water 
with a chug-chug-chug! There was a piece of 
rich alluvium which was still covered with its 
ancient timber. The trees were immense elms, 
sycamores and buckeyes. Standing there in 
the twilight, they raised the feeling of awe, and 
justified the man who first talked about the 
cathedral aisles of the forest. 

I found Major Stump living on his farm, 
His house consisted of two small cabins; one 
of which was made of logs, and served for a 
dining-room and kitchen: the other was built 
of boards, and was used for sleeping-rooms and 
for a sitting place. We talked about the war 
after supper, and he told me that he had found 
himself in a tight place while the rebels and 
Yankees were galloping up and down the valley. 
I learned afterwards that he joined the Southern 
army during the early part of the war, but he soon 
came back and looked after his farms and mer- 
chandise, for he was rich, and had all the ti- 
midity of wealth. Q. 


NEW YEAR IN NEW YORK. 


The desperate tyranny of fashion is well illustra- 
ted in the following extract from an article in The 
Nation: 

A lady friend of The Nation, who writes this 
journal her felicitations for the New Year, and 
makes us a number of compliments on our manifest 
superiority to contemporaries (we suppress the com- 
pliments), complains of a feeling of disgust and dis- 
satisfaction with the manner in which, obediently to 
a cruel law of custom, her first day of 1866 was 
passed. Her letter is dated the 2d, and breathes, 
from the rarified atmosphere of Madison Avenue, 
sentiments of the most just and laudable despair for 
the degradation of the beautiful old Manhattan 
usage of New Year’s visits into an absurd riot of 
calls, with all the wild excess of the carnival, and 
none of its picturesqueness. She writes, in fact, 
fatigued to death with the social drudgery of the 
previous day, but resolved, in spite of fatigue, not to 
let the folly pass without her vehement protest. She 
is so weary of it, she confesses, that she would be will- 
ing to have New Year’s Day hereafter come only 
once ina century. If all our lovely readers dealt 
as frankly with themselves as our correspondent, 
would there not be a general admission that New 
Year’s calling has become an abuse and a bore, pleas- 
ing and profiting nobody? ss * * * 

It is now the ambition of the ladies to number 
their New Year’s callers by the hundreds without 
respect to quality, hardly caring that they should be 
acquaintance, and not at all that they should be 
friends. It is similarly the ambition of the gentle- 
men to make as many calls as possible, no matter up- 
on whom. The gentlemen therefore, call in threes 
and fours at houses where only one is faintly known, 
and so swell the list of the lady’s visitors and add her 
name to their visited. In this way it is quite 

ossible for a party of utter strangers to receive the 

ew Yeat’s hospitalities of any house they choose. 
They need only be bold and resolute, and go rather 
late in the day; a good address would be a matter 
ot indifference or even of suspicion, for by three 
o’clock all addresses are alike bad. Our correspond- 
ent has reason to think that she entertained a party 
of such pilgrims, who entered her drawing room 
with easy nonchalance to wish her the compliments 
of the season. The spokesman of the party grace- 
fully recalled himself to her protesting memory : “ Mr. 
Smith, madam. I wish youa happy New Year.” 
“Oh, thank you, Mr. Smith! A happy New Year! 
I did n’t recognize you at first’—nor at last, the 
amiable hypocrite! ‘“ Not surprising,” consents Mr. 





Smith, sweetly; “so many callers. J don’t re- 
member half the ladies I call upon. Aliow me to 
introduce my friends, Mr. Tom, Mr. Dick, Mr. 
Harry.” “Mr. Tom, Mr. Dick, Mr. Harry,” repeats 
the lady, “let me offer you some refreshments.” 
The gentlemen, already too much refreshed, further 
restore themselves, declare that they cannot stop, 
and fly from the house. The lady remains to re- 
ceive Brown, Jones, and Robinson, hardly better 
known to her, and does not begin to suspect before 
she sits down next day to express her discontent 
with New Year’s calls to Zhe Nation, that she has 


perhaps been the subject of a social experiment. 
Who knows? 

Inthe meantime Bridget was receiving her friends 
with as lavish a hospitality in the basement, where a 
table was set, and where all day long the endless 
number of her cousins was seen to come and go. 
It is said that Bridget had made it the hard condi- 
tion of her engagement that she should be allowed to 
receive New Year’s calls, and that she would have 
scorned to enter a house where the arbiter of 
domestic destinies was denied this simple right. 
There is no harm in giving it that we know, and we 
are sure that Bridget will be sensible and proper in 
its exercise, as soon as her mistress reforms her own 
New Year's hospitalities, which, indeed, we do not 
despair that she shall = do, restoring an idea 
happy and good in itself to something like propri- 
ety and sense, if not beauty and grace, in its ex- 
pression. 


Dream or A Quaxer Lapy.—There is a 
story told of a pious old Quaker lady who was 
addicted to smoking tobacco. She had indulged 
in the habit until it had increased so much upon 
her that she not only smoked her pipe a large 
portion of the day, but frequently sat up for 
this purpose in the night. After one of these 
nocturnal entertainments she fell asleep, and 
dreamed that she died and approached Heaven. 
Meeting an angel, she asked him if her name 
was in the Book of Life. He disappeared, and 
replied upon returning that he could not find it. 
“Oh,” said she, “do look again; it must be 
there.” He examined again, but returned with 
sorrowful face, saying, “It is not there!” “Oh,” 
she said in agony, “it must be there! I have 
the assurance it is there! Do look again!” 
The angel was moved to tears by her entreaties, 
and again left her to renew his search. After a 
long absence he came back, his fuce radiant with 
joy, and exclaimed; “We have found it ; but 
it was so clouded with tobacco smoke that we 
could hardly see it!” The woman upon waking 
immediately threw her pipe away, and never 
indulged in smoking again. —Exchange. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Gen. Howarp is in receipt of the November Re- 
ports of the Superintendent of colored schools in the 
states of Missouri and Arkansas, in which he says 
that there are now in operation in Missouri, 19 
freedmen’s schools, with 23 teachers, and 1349 schol- 
ars; and in Arkansas there are 13 schools, with 17 
teachers, and 1478 scholars. 

By an order from the War Department, issued Jan. 
9, one hundred and twenty-two general officers are 
honorably dismissed from the volunteer service of 
the United States. Gens. Rosecrans, Hunter, Gran- 
ger, A. J. Smith, Weitzel, Custer and Mower are 
among the number. 

In Conaress, on Jan. 8th, Mr. Stevens introduced 
a bill before the House for an air-line railroad be- 
tween Washington and New York. Sections 6 and 
7 of the bill provide that the gauge of the road shall 
be uniform ; running time not to exceed seven hours 
for passenger or mail trains; fare not over three 
cents per mile ; freight six cents a tun; for coal, lum- 
ber, and iron ore, not to exceed two cents. The 
Susquehanna and Delaware rivers to be crossed 
above tide water. 

FEniAN affairs appear to be taking a more definite 
turn at last. The final action of the Convention, in- 
formally and completely extinguished the fractious 
Senate, and its leaders and adherents. On Friday, 
several documents were received from Stephens, the 
Center Executive of the Irish Republic. Stephens 
writes to O’Mahony approying his course, and for- 
mally appoints him Representative and Financial 
Agent of the Irish Republic in’the United States of 
America, Canada, &c., with ample and unquestioned 
authority, 





Tue iron car containing the safes of the Adams 
Express Company, was entered on Saturday night, 
between New York and New Haven, and robbed of 
$245,000. The thieves in their haste left $180,000, 
lying on the floor of the car. On Monday, three 
suspicious characters were arrested at Stamford, 
Conn., near where it was supposed the parties con- 
cerned in the robbery must have left the train. A 
part of the stolen property was found in their pos- 
session. At 2 A.M., on Wednesday morning, the 
police searched the house No. 100, Division-st, New 
York. Over $86,000 were found on the premises, 
and the proprietor, who was known to be in commu- 
nication with certain parties at Stamford, was ar- 
arrested. About $100,000 have been recovered, and 
it is expected the whole matter will be cleared up 
within a few days. 

A GOVERNMENT engineer has arrived at New 
Orleans, and commenced an examination of the 
levee, with the view of repairing and rebuilding it 
at the expense of the War Department. 

At Utica, N. Y., at eight A. M., on Jan. 8th the, 
mercury stood at thirty-one degrees below zero. 

Pror. JAMES J. Mapes, the well-known agricul- 
tural chemist, writer and lecturer, died in New York 
on Wednesday Jan. 10th. Prof. Mapes was nearly 
60 years of age at the time of his death, having been 
born on the 29th of May 1806. 

FOREIGN. 

FurrTHER diplomatic correspondence between Mr. 
Adams and the British Foreign Secretary has been 
published, which shows that the two governments 
have not yet been able to come to an understanding 
in regard to the American ‘claims upon England. 
The English press continues to eulogize the reports 
of Secretary McCulloch and of Gen. Grant. As re- 
gards France, the Secretary of State on Nov. 6, in a 
dispatch to Minister Bigelow, expresses the concern 
of the United States respecting the presence and the 
operations of the French army in Mexico, and de- 
clares the attempt to establish permanently a foreign 
and imperial government in Mexico disallowable and 
impracticable. 


(> To prevent business mistakes and needless 
inquiries, it is proper to announce that Mr. A. W. 
Carr has withdrawn from the Oneida Community. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. P. F., W.—* Ihave been very much pleased 
with the CrrcuLaR. Its neat appearance cannot but 
be noticed by every printer. I wish to get the pam- 
phlet about the Community, for which I enclose 25 
cts. I am a boy of sixteen: have worked at the 
printing business about four years. On reading the 
CIRCULAR, I seem to have been awakened. I never 
before thought much about happiness in this life, 
only in the next. 1 have felt that the life led by the 
Community is the thing for me. When I first came 
to , about a year ago, i was a devout 
Catholic. Since then my faith has been considerably 
shaken. I was taught to think for myself. The 
Catholics did not allow this, and I confess I was 
afraid to do it at first. Now the religion professed 
by Tue CrrcuLaR seems to be best. I wish to 
know if a person who believes as the Community 
does, and is willing to live up to their principles, can 
be admitted among them.” 

The pamphlet will be mailed to your address. To 
your question, “If a person who believes as the 
Community does, and is willing to live up to their 
principles can be admitted among them,” we should 
answer in a general sense, Yes. Experience, how- 
ever, has shown us some additional conditions to be 
necessary. Our principles are in many points pecul. 
iar, and subversive of some things held sacred by 
the world at large. This often occasions trouble be- 
tween young persons accepting our views, and their 
natural parents and guardians, and we adopt the 
gencral rule that persons not of age, should secure 
the consent of their legal guardians, or at least, “live 
down their prejudices.” We also wish to form a per- 
sonal acquaintance with persons desiring to join, 
and have them make a thorough study of our pub- 
lished writings before deciding. We are pleased to - 
hear from our friends, and wish you success in your 
inquiry for truth. 





C. B. G., D. C.—We have referred your commu- 
nication to “G.,” who is spending a few weeks in 
New York city. 





